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PHONETIC DISTINCTNESS OF UNSTRESSED SYLLABLES 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr., Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


In Wilson County, Tennessee, it appears on first hearing that 
many speakers do not distinguish between the proper names Harris 
and Harrison. Closer observation, however, reveals that a distinc- 
tion is observed, that the two forms are distinguished by the pres- 
ence or absence of final voiceless syllabic (Aj, thus appearing 
phonetically as respectively [ hea*z<g] and [heen %etaf}, | phonemic- 
ally~as in other dialects—as /haris/ and /harison/. 

Whether there are other word-pairs distinguished by the presence 
or absence of final voiceless syllabic (Al, and whether such dis- 
tinctions operate in other dialect-areas, may be determined by 
further observation. The occurrence of this pair in this area serves 
to illustrate once more tnat various phonetic articulations, eccom- 
ing to the phonemic surroundings and the dialect-area, may be the 
basis of the same important phonemic difference; non-phonemic, 
suprasegmental speech-characteristics, such as the charecteristic 
nasality of Wilson County speech, may obscure a significant dis- 
tinction, but it can always be detected by the trained linguist. 





q In Wilson County, as in many Southern areas, intervocalic /r/ 
is usually a very weak, frictionless gemivowel with tongue-retrac- 
tion, sometimes actualized only by hiatus. 





ENGLISH VERB INFLECTION: ADDENDA 
Raven I. McDavid, Jr. 


In addition to the irregular modifications noted by Hockett (SIL 
1.2.8), in several Southern dialects a type of internal sandhi may 
occur before the reduced negative particle /nt/ in the negative 





1.10.2 STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS 


status of certain common verb-forms, whether in regular or in in- 
verted order. The statement of the rule is that in these forms /d/ 
may replace /2z/ before the syllabic form /ont/; forms with /z/, 
however, also occur in free alternation. Thus the following forms 


are found: 


Affirmative Negative 


v3s /iz/ /izent : fdent/ 

vp13s /wo2, waz/ /wozent, wazent : wodent, wddent/ 
v3sti(ié‘é 2 / /ddzent : dddant/ 

v3s /haz / /ndszont : hadant/! 


This type of internal sandhi, first noted in the speech of Upper 
South Carolina,® has since been noted in the speech of areas as far 
removed as Northern Louisiana and Middle Tennessee, It is apparently 
a common phenomenon in the South, and should be recorded frequently 


in the Linguistic Atlas.* 


[August 10, 1942] 





’ thus v5s and vpc become identical. 


2 It was first called to my attention, as a phenomenon of my own 
speech, by Mr. S. A. Ives, Jr.; fieldwork in Upper South Carolina 
established its normality in the dialect. 


e It is not known whether this type of sandhi may be found in 
other classes of English word-composition: /bidnis/ has been heard 
frequently from one Tennessee speaker, along with the more common 
/of{znis/; however, since he is a fairly old man with his natural 
teeth missing, the variation may simply be duo to distortion of the 
Oral cavity. On the other hand, my wife reports /bidnis/ as a com- 
mon form in Middle Tennessee, 


[This phenomenon is absent in my own General American and I do 
not recall observing it in fieldwork in Western Massachusetts, but 
I have heard it from many Southerners from all but marginal regims. 
However, what I usually hear is neither clearly [z] nor clearly 
[ad], but a glide [2] (which might equally well be described as a 
glide [4]), a mere gesture of the tongue towards the [d] or [2] 
position, for /d/ and /z/ alike, so that to my ear /hazent/ and 
/hadant/ meet halfway. Further, I hear it usually in that sort of 
relaxed speech which is also characterized by omission of the 
final /t/ of the listed forms. Consequently I hesitate to endorse 
the phonemic analysis given here,: but I suppose I mst defer to a 
native speaker. : 

I have read iddent for isn’t, and the like,. in English dialect 
novels, @.g. in Precious Bane; is this recorded only for the South 
of England? I regret that | haven't got the EDD at hand. —MJ] 





